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LINCOLN JUSTICE COMMITTEE IN ACTION: 


JERICHO '98 


Jericho is a national movement toto publicize the fact 
that, in spite of US government denials, over 150 Political 
Prisoners are incarcerated in the US -- some for almost 30 
years. Most PPs are people of color, who were involved in 
dissident activities during the 60s and 70s. Those POWs 
familiar to me were provoked, then attacked by police or 
undercover federalagents, through the FBI's infamous COINTEL 
Program, whose aim was to discredit and disrupt their activi- 
ties. A new COINTELPROGRAM, known as COINTELPRO/ 
NEW KILL seems now to be in operation. 

Organizers sponsored a march to the White House on 
March 28. Jericho is a symbol of hope that the walls will come 
tumbling down. The march was well attended (est. 5,000 
people) and well organized, and there was racial diversity in 
abundance. Cameras and reporters were present, but the 
Washington news media did not cover the event during the 
weekend. 

| attended the march with Maggie Jones, a longtime 
friend and supporter of Mondo and Ed. She now lives in 
Tennessee and has maintained contact with Mondo. Maggie 
and | distributed at least 1,000 flyers on the case, and | was 


Jericho Marchers going to the White House. 


Dianne Myers and Maggie Jones at the Jericho March 
interviewed by 3 reporters for magazines or publications: Emerge, 
Revolutionary Books, and oneother. | have sent afollowup letter 
and video to the first two There was a commemorative edition 
of "The Jericho Movement,"a newspaper which | suppose will 
continue to be published. Ed Poindexter's photo is on the 
Political Prisoner page. 

The march was closely monitored, and we weren't 


allowed to set up tables. Poles for holding up banners were also 
(cont. on p.8) 


POLITICAL PRISONERS 
IN THE 
LAND OF THE FREE? 


by Gloria Bartek 
(Material for this piece came from: "Political Prisoners in the US" 
-- a speech given by the American Friends Service Committee's 
Bonnie Kerness; "USA -- Human Rights Violations: A Summary 
of Amnesty International's Concerns;" the Anarchist Black 
Cross Federation's "Guide to Political Prisoner and Prisoner of 
War Support;" "Can't Jail the Spirit: Political Prisoners in the 
US;" and from materials gathered through the Front Line News 
Service.) 

Some definitions: A Political Prisoner is a person 
incarcerated for actions taken in support of legitimate struggles 
for self determination or for opposing illegal policies of the 
government. Combatants struggling against colonial, alien and 
racist regimes who are captured are to be accorded the status 
of prisoner of war, their treatment should meet the provisions 
of the Geneva Conventions Relative to the Treatment of 
Prisoners of War. 

Our government denies that anyone incarcerated in a 
US prison fits either of those definitions — but governments 
have always found"legal" waysto imprison political dissidents. 
Amnesty International, respected worldwide, and taken very 
seriously by the US government when it accuses China of 
abrogating human rights, has expressed its serious concern 
about the issue of Political Prisoners in the US, the cruel and 
inhuman treatment of inmates in our overcrowded prisons, and 
the scandalous increase in the number of executions taking 
place in the home of the brave. 

In 1978, then US Ambassador to the UN, Andrew 
Young, stated that US prisons held "hundreds, maybe thou- 
sands of people | would categorize as political prisoners." The 
outcry was such that Young was forced to retract his statement. 
Galileo was forced to retract his statement that the earth was 
not the center of the universe -- but that didn't make him wrong. 
There were political prisoners in US prisons in 1978 -- and they 
are there still. 

The US imprisons a larger percentage of the popula- 
tion than any other country in the world. Anywhere from 65 to 
85 percent (depending on the region) of those prisoners are 
people of color. One out of four black males is under some form 
of social control -- that's higher than it ever was in South Africa. 
And alot of people are making a lot of money off primarily black 
and Latino male bodies that we put in cages. 

The military/industrial complex that Eisenhower warned 
about over 40 years ago lost its cash cow when the Cold War 
ended, but it didn't take them long to find customers for their 
helicopters and stun guns: we have met the enemy, and he is 
us. 


It should not be a surprise that many people of color 
perceive what is happening to be nothing short of genocide. 
Those who disagree might take a look at the United Nations 
definition of genocide (which the US has signed off on): 1) the 
killing of members of a racial or religious group; b) the causing 


of serious bodily harm to members of a particular group; c) 
deliberately inflicting on a group conditions of life calculated to 
bring about its physical destruction in whole or in part; d) 
imposing measures intended to prevent births within the group 
and e) forcibly transferring children of that group to another 
group. 

Many of today's political prisoners grew up with racist 
oppression, while being taught in school that we're free to 
dissent politically. And they did: native youth formed AIM, the 
American Indian Movement dedicated to the self determination 
of their people; Puerto Ricans joined the movementto free their 
island from US colonialism; white students formed the Students 
for a Democratic Society, whites joined blacks to work in the 
South in the Civil Rights movement. And the Black Panther 
Party was born. 

Some were killed by government forces during that 
era, which led to the formation of the Black Liberation Army, to 
stop the rash of killings of inner city youth by police (between 
1966 and 1969, four blacks and two whites were shot by Omaha 
police, including a 14-year-old African-American girl, who was 
shot in the back). 

The government responded to this massive reform 
effort by developing COINTELPRO, a "Counterintelligence" 
Program. Its avowed objective was the destruction of the Black 
Panther Party and other radical forces. Members of the BPP 
and other groups were targeted for imprisonment and assassi- 
nation. BP Fred Hampton was killed in his sleep by Chicago 
police, who were later found liable in the wrongful death suit 
brought by Hampton's family. The city of Chicago was ordered 
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St. Agatha with her breasts cut off 


to pay Hampton's family over $1 million. 

Many of those young people who weren't murdered 
were put in prisons across the country, and many, now in their 
40s and 50s, are still there almost 30 years later. Nebraska's 
Ed Poindexter and Mondo we Langa (formerly David Rice) have 
now served 27 years of their life sentences for the murder of an 
Omaha policeman, which they continue to deny. 

Whatever the charges filed against them (and J. 
Edgar Hoover himself said the charges needn't be true), the fact 
is that there has been a steady increase in the number of people 
being imprisoned because of their political views and actions. 

In October 1981 Amnesty International published a 
report calling for a commission of inquiry into FBI intelligence 
operations (COINTELPRO) which it believed had undermined 
the fairness of trials of several BPP members and members of 
AIM inthe 1970s. The Rice/Poindexter case in Nebraska is one 
that Amnesty has called into question, and has urged the state 
to give them a new trial. 

Amnesty also raised concerns about the trial of BPP 
member Geronimo Pratt, whose conviction was finally over- 
turned last year; and of Leonard Peltier, convicted in 1977 ofthe 
murders of two FBI agents on the Pine Ridge Reservation in 
1975. According to a March 1995 Amnesty report, the US 
government was "currently reviewing an application for a 
pardon in his case." It's 1998, and Peltier is still in prison, in 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Bonnie Kerness, of the American Friends Service 
Committee Prisoner Project, has worked with prisoners for 
many years. She states: "While the US continues to deny to 
the world that there are political prisoners within its borders, 
there is no way to work with prisoners for any length of time 
without hearing repeatedly of the existence of such people -- 
and the treatmentthey are singled outfor once in prison. Across 
the nation, we have seen the growing use of sensory depriva- 
tion/isolation units for such people, and it is this "special" 
treatment which human rights advocates feel a growing con- 
cern about. These units are an outgrowth of behavior modifi- 
cation theory and are part of a systematic effort to destroy any 
visible signs of political resistance. The units, called Control 
Units, are designed to break the minds of the men and women 
caged there ...and we have hundreds of ... documented cases." 

The Warden of Marion Penitentiary (the first Control 
Unit prison) has been quoted as openly stating that the purpose 
of the control unit is to control revolutionary attitudes in the 
prison system and in society at large. We called this "torture," 
and invented the word "brainwashing" to condemn the Chinese 
and North Koreans when they did it to our POWs. 

It is some of the people inhabiting these Control Units 
across the country who are our Political Prisoners. Social 
prisoners who have become politicized during their imprison- 
ment are also assigned to Control Units. To quote Bonnie 
Kerness again: "The treatment and surveillance they endure is 
worse than inhumane, it is physical and mental torture ... The 
haunting truth is that no matter what you do to a Sundiata Acoli, 
an Ojore Lutalo or a Dhoruba Bin Wahad - even if the 
government succeeds in killing them — their ideas won't die ... 
because they are born of their experience of living in this 
country, which has been the experience of the oppressed ... If 
you don't know who George and Jonathan Jackson are, who 
Geronimo Pratt or Mumia Abu Jamal is, then you should find 


Alfredo Parrish, a Des Moines attorney 
-recently quoted Nobel Prizewiller Milton 
Friedman in the Des Moines Register. "In 
1970 there were 200,000 people in prison. 
Today, 1.6 million are. In addition, 2.3 


million are on probation and parole. The 
attempt to prohibit drugs is by far the 
major source of the horrendous growth of 
the prison population... How many of our 


citizens do we want to turn into criminals 
before we yell ‘enough’? Can any policy, 
however high-minded, be moral if it leads 
to widespread corruption, imprisons so 
many, has soracist an effect, destroys our 
inner cities, wreaks havoc on misguided 
and vulnerable individuals and brings 
death and destruction to foreign o coun- 
tries?” 


out. They are as much a part of American history as anyone 
you've read about in your books... 

"Many of the men and women [Political Prisoners] I've 
had the privilege to meet ...in the US -- are visionaries fora more 
just, humane and non-racist society. The government has 
attempted to build a wall of silence around them ... Rafael 
Cancel Miranda, who was a Puerto Rican Political Prisoner for 
25 years, tells us that it's not enough to just feel bad or sad. We 
must DO something." 

HH 
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KEPORT FROM 
THE BIG NONSE 


by Mondo we Langa 

| read and, because l'm an African person who knows 

that my experience in the US has caused me to be estranged 

from the history, traditions and values of my ancestors in Africa, 

| read books on my people's history, our cultures, etc. Being in 

prison has not stifled my interest in learning who | am. And 

because | read, study, do research, and think about what | read, 

I'm able to write down information and insights others can learn 
from. i 

In the cage l'm assigned to, there is a desk built from 
the wall. On the same wall, above the desk, are two shelves, 
one above the other. Both the desk and the two shelves are 
about five and a half feet in length. On the desk and shelves, 
| had atotal of more than 300 books: VanSertima, Cheikh Anta 
Diop, John Henrik Clarke, et al; works on a variety of aspects 
of African cultures by researchers/thinkers such as Moefi 
Asante, Maulana Karenga, Ali Mazrui, John S. Mbiti, Marimba 
Ani, and others; novels and other creative writing by Toni 
Morrison, Ralph Ellison, Chinua Achebe, Ntozake Shange, 
Wole Soyinka, Ayi Kwei Armah, Sonia Sanchez, toname afew. 
| also had books on economics, racism, slavery; music, visual 
and other arts, etc. Not one of these books could be described 
as "pulp fiction." There were no HUSTLERS or PLAYBOYS. 

On January 29, 1997, as I was returning to "my" cage 
from the Activities Building, a couple of prisoners warned me 
that two institutional staff were in my cage and had been in there 
for some time, taking stuff out in garbage bags. When | got to 
the cage, most of my books were gone. It put me in mind of the 
slavery-era prohibition against enslaved persons reading. | 
protested but they didn't say a lot. What was there to say to 
these cops that they didn't already know. They knew that I'd 
been imprisoned for more than a quarter of a century; that | had 
accumulated well over the recently imposed limit of books 
several years before that and prior limits had been imposed; 
that the books were mine; that the property-limit rule was being 
imposed on me retroactively; that, despite the large number of 
books, they were neatly lined up on the desk and shelves 
provided for prisoner property; that | had, on several occasions, 
donated books to the prison library and released books to 
outside persons, both to maintain order in my cage and to keep 
prison staff off my back about my "excess property." They knew 
all this and also knew that their raid was not only an unjust 
enforcing of a rule but an act of reprisal for my having had, on 
the day before, a member of the StateOmbudsman's Office in 
my cage, talking with him about the harassment | was being 
subjected to with regard to my books and personal papers. 

A close friend of mine in Lincoln was kind enough to 
pick up my books from the joint and put them into safe-keeping. 
This particular incident happened to me. But | am not alone. 
Other prisoners have gone through similar "rehabilitation." The 
prison administration makes rules. We operate according to 
these rules. Then the rules are changed, which may result in 

(cont. on p. 6) 


Mondo we Langa 


PRISON/INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX: 
HOW TO GET THEIR ATTENTION 


The following came from the Frontline News Service, which is in 
the capable hands of Sista Marpessa Kupendua, in Wilmington, 
DE. It's by Shiriki Unganisha, of ESCAR (Economic Sanctions 
Committee Against Racism), and has been edited. It's interest- 
ing to read in tandem with Mondo's piece . 

This a followup from the draft proposal of the ESCAR 
conference held in Kansas City, MO. The Prison Industrial 
Complex (PIC) is the target. The challenge is to selecta specific 
target that everyday people can identify with. The three targets 
chosen for discussion and input are: 

PHONES: Prisoners, their families and supporters 
agree to boycott using the phone one day a week -- "Quiet 
Tuesday." This would also call attention to the high phone costs 
of prison calls: a couple of months ago a 15-minute call from 
White Deer, PA to Kansas City was $6.45, now it's $7.75. 

COMMISSARY: Prisoners are punished for infrac- 
tions by withdrawal of privileges to use the commissary. What 
if prisoners refuse to use the commissary on certain days? 
Since prisoners areassigned specific days to go, how could this 
be worked out? And could those of us "outside" participate with 
a weekly "no shopping day? 

CANTEEN: How about a day not to use the vending 
machines while visiting? And those outside boycott vending 
machines that day, too, in solidarity with prisoners. 

These are ECONOMIC SANCTIONS, aimed at halt- 
ing the production, distribution and use of income and wealth 
asa means toforcethe prison/industrial complex to comply with 
their legal obligations, and to treat prisoners as human beings. 

HHR 


loss or confiscation of property, may result in activities that have 
been allowed to suddenly become prohibited; may result in 
what had been considered a right becoming a former right. 

Within the past year or so, the Department of Correc- 
tions has changed the phone system from one which allowed 
us to call anyone who would accept our collect calls, to one by 
which we are restricted as to the number of people we can call 
and must make calls under condition of monitoring and/or 
taping. The Department of Corrections claimed that prisoners 
were transacting illegal business by phone and were contacting 
people who didn't want to hear form us. What if these claims 
are accurate? What about those of us -- probably the vast 
majority -- who aren't using the phone for illegal purposes? 
What about those of us who were not using third-party calls to 
get in touch with people who didn't want to hear from us? Why 
should we have been penalized? 

Why? Because the institution's rationale was all 
subterfuge. The newphone system was put into place because 
prison and Department of Corrections officials had grown tired 
of prisoners contacting news media, legislators, and others 
about incidents which officials wanted to keep covered, or at 
least to control how they were going to be reported on. And it 
is reasonable for us to surmise that implementation of the new 
system was motivated too by the reactionary get-tough-on- 
criminals mentality that is being manifested all over the US. 

Out of respect for the privacy of our loved ones and 
associates, as well as our own, afew of us in here stopped using 
the phones when the system was changed. We miss hearing 
the voices of our loved ones. But what about family troubles and 
crises, what about words of avery personal nature? Whattypes 
of prison employees are listening? Who has access to the 
tapes? Andwhile prisoners lose certain privacy and other rights 
by virtue of criminal convictions, why should people we speak 
with -- people who supposedly retain their "rights" of citizenship 
-- be subject to the same loss of their right to privacy? 

At around the time prison officials changed the phone 
system, they decided we would no longer be allowed to receive 
stamps through the mail, claiming they were being used as 
currency. These are the same officials who are fond of telling 
folks how hard they try to promote prisoners’ maintenance of 
family and community ties. Since this rule went into effect, 
several prisoners | know of have had to put off answering mail 
or have had to borrow stamped envelopes (which are sold at the 
prison store) from other prisoners. While it's the casethat some 
prisoners, like some people on the outside, don't do a good job 
of budgeting their money, it is also true that many of the man 
here are assigned as proters and make $1.21 per day, twenty 
days per month. For these prisoners, especially if they're not 
getting money from the outside, the more mail they get, the 
more difficult it is for them to keep in touch with people. Though 
we don't have house rent to pay, car notes, insurance premi- 
ums, etc., we do have to purchase our own personal-hygiene 
items, pens and stationery, and other items that aren't issued 
to us by the joint. 

It is not only as individual prisoners that we are 
confronted with administrative capriciousness, whim, and what 
amounts to mass punishment. As members of prisoner 
organizations (referred to as “self-betterment clubs” by the 
administration), we face the same nonsense. For example, 
despite the fact that all prisoner orgaizations followed the 


practice of having their members sign press waivers (sothat the 
institution couldn't allege vulnerability to privacy-right law- 
suits), the long-standing policy of allowing members of the 
press or guests to videotape prisoner organization meetings 
and special functions was ended. Why? Supposedly, becuse 
a prisoner in a religious group wanted to have meetings and/or 
services taped. The administration, as | understand it, rather 
than seek some kind of resolution to what it viewed as a 
"problem," that would address its concerns and accommodate 
the religious group, simply stopped all the prisoner organiza- 
tions from being able to have their functions videotaped. 

For at least a decade, the Harambee Afrikan Cultural 
Organization, which |amamember of, had an annual banquet. 
The dictionary typically defines "banquet" as a "scrumptious 
and elaborate meal." Though it can't be said that our banquet 
meals were ever elaborate, as we were operating with very 
limited funds, we always did our best to provide some delicious 
food for our members and guests. We were able to do this 
because we chose our menus, generally having at least one 
traditional dish from the African continent; ordered our food; 
picked the kitchen workers (prisoners) who would prepare the 
dishes; and otherwise did our best with limited resources. Did 
we "abuse" this "privilege?" No. Nor did any of the other 
prisoner organizations. A newly-formed quasi-religious group, 
as | understand, asked for certain foods and other items for a 
feast. For whatever reason(s), prison officials found the 
requests, or some aspects of those requests, "unreasonable." 
The group filed suit on the issue. Despite the facts that the suit 
was dismissed by the court and that the prison administration 
maintained a policy which clearly distinguished "self-better- 
mentclubs" from prisoner religious groups, "banquets" became 
history. Though each prisoner organization is still allowed to 
have one "banquet" per year, there are no banquets. We can 
either eat off the main chowline, purchase pastries available at 
the prison store, or opt not to eat. 

For many of you on the outside, whether organizations 
inside a prison are able to have their meetings videotaped (for 
documentation and/or public viewing) or are able to have 
banquets (at their own expense) is probably nota big deal. But 
what many of you may not understand is that alot, maybe most, 
of the men in here have not truly seen themselves as being 
special, have not been recognized in front of people for doing 
positive and constructive things, have not been awarded for 
improving themselves. What used to be our "banquets" 
provided occasions for the recognition of our members. Be- 
cause of this, it was and is important for the "banquet" itself to 
be as special a function as possible, to be memorable -- for our 
members as well as persons who come into the institution from 
the outside community. Moreover, though we claim no consti- 
tutional right to hold banquets or to have them videotaped, we 
don't think that it is some kind of bizarre concept that, when 
prisoners have been allowed a certain activity for many years 
and neither the prisoners nor their activity has proved to be a 
threat to the security, safety, or other reasonable institutional 
interest, the banning of that activity warrants an objection. 

Operating under the assumption -- and apparently, 
not a commonly shared one -- that prison officials have a 
responsibility to the public to provide to the persons under their 
"care" the most opportunities possible to improve themselves 
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AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL: 
REPORT ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS VIOLATIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


In addition to the issue of Political Prisoners, Amnesty 
International's 1995 report on human rights violations inthe US 
covered many other justice issues. 

Amnesty found that "the resumption and increase in 
executions in recent years is incompatible with human rights 
standards." The report notes that Amnesty found violations of 
international standards contained in the International Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR), they found evidence of 
police brutality and use of excessive force, deaths in custody, 
unjustified shootings, torture and ill-treatment in US prisons, 
and evidence that racial minorities have often been dispropor- 
tionately the victims of abuse. 

The US ratified the Covenant in 1992, and the United 
Nations (UN) Convention Against Torture and Other Cruel, 
Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or Punishment in 1994. But 
the ratification included a large number of "reservations:" to 
Article 6 on the right tolife, the US reserved the rightof US states 
to execute juvenile offenders. In Article 7, prohibiting torture 
and other cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment, the US 
considers itself bound only to the extent that cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment meets the definition of "cruel and unusual 
punishment" prohibited under the US Constitution. The US 
also made reservations to the Convention Against Torture, and 
to the prohibition of retroactive penal legislation. 

Of course, if every government ratified treaties only 
after making reservations which require nochange in behavior, 
international human rights protection and the authority of such 
treaties would become meaningless. It's not hard to imagine 
what the US Government would have to say if China or Iran or 
Afghanistan were to make "reservations" about human rights 
issues. 

Amnesty International's report also charges that "the 
expansion of the death penalty under federal law is directly 
contrary tothe American Convention on Human Rights (ACHR), 
signed by the USA in 1977, because the Convention provided 
that the death penalty would not be expanded to more crimes 
than it already covers. 

The report notes that the US continues to sentence 
minors to death in violation of Article 6 of the Covenant. At the 

_end of 1994 approximately 37 juveniles were under sentence of 
death in 12 states. Since 1990 only four countries worldwide 
are reported to have executed juvenile offenders: one each, in 
Saudi Arabia, Pakistan and Yemen -- and six in the capital of 
the free world. A total of 9 juvenile offenders have been 
executed inthe USA since 1985. The US reservation to Article 
6 is on the basis of state laws permitting execution of minors, 
but the Human Rights Committee has stated that the arbitrary 
deprivation of life cannot be reserved and that, in particular "a 
State may not reserve the right ... to execute ... children." 

A1991 Amnesty International study of juvenile offend- 
ers under sentence of death in the US found that most came 
from acutely deprived backgrounds; many had suffered gross 


physical or sexual abuse as children; most were of below- 
average intelligence and many suffered from mental illness or 
brain damage. Many had been inadequately represented at 
their trials and in a disturbing number of cases the defendant's 
youth itself was not considered as a significant mitigating factor 
at sentencing. 

The report documents numerous cases of "shockingly 
inadequate legal presenation" for capital defendants. Many of 
those executed were represented by inexperienced lawyers who 
failed to raise relevant mitigating evidence, or who lacked 
training and experience in capital cases. 

Many executions carried out in the last few years have 
contravened Safeguards guaranteeing the rights of those fac- 
ing the death penalty, adopted by the UN Economic and Social 
Council (ECOSOC). The US has responded that the ECOSOC 
Standards are "non-binding." 

Amnesty's report cites many claims of torture and ill- 
treatment in many US prisons and jails, including beatings, the 
punitive use of restraints, the sexual abuse of prisoners in at 
least one prison; and denial of adequate medical or psychiatric 
care. Post-Attica prison reforms are gone. 

Amnesty International has called for an immediate 
moratorium on imposition of the death penalty, and an indepen- 
dent monitoring system for prisoners in the US. Article 10 of the 
Covenant states that "All persons deprived of their liberty shall 
be treated with humanity and with respect for the inherent 
dignity of the human person;" and the essential aim of the 
treatment of prisoners "shall be their reformation and social 
rehabilitation." 

Finally, the report calls for acommission of inquiry into 
the FBI's notorious COINTELPRO, which helped incarcerate so 
many PPs inthe US. If you don't want this abuse carried out 
in your name, write Cong. Maxine Waters, US House of 
Representatives, Washington, DC 20050, and ask for an 
investigation of COINTELPRO, past and present. 


Continuing our series on Capital Punishment Through 
the Ages: the Flaying of St. Bartholemew 


BIG HOUSE (cont. from p. 5) and minimize the chances that-they 
will return to the outside as predators, | cite one final case of the 
prison administration/Department of Corrections stand in op- 
position to constructiveness. Some of you might be familiar 
with the HARAMBEE FLAME (the monthly newsletter of the 
prison chapter of the Harambee Afrikan Cultural Organization) 
or with the newsletters of NASCA (Native American Spiritual 
and Cultural Association) and/or MATA (Mexican Awareness 
Through Association). Until about four years ago, these 
newsletters and at least one other were available to people on 
the outside by subscription. But without explanation, the 
Director of Corrections, Harold Clarke, decided we could no 
longer "use state funds" to mail out our newsletters. When he 
was reminded that most of the people we were sending our 
newsletters to were subscribers, he took the position that his 
authority was sufficient "explanation" in itsenf. In case you're 
wondering if there might be something so sinister about our 
publications that the prison administration ahs a responsibility 
to keep them inside the prison, the fact is that they are submitted 
to the administration for approval before they're printed. 

Apparently, Director Harold Clarke and Warden Frank 
Hopkins, et al, believe that, while it's okay for men locked up 
here and our organization's outside volunteers to be ableto read 
our newsletters, it's not a good idea for the general public to 
learn that prisoners can have ideas and be intelligent and 
articulate. In the case of the HARAMBEE FLAME, the Moor- 
land-Spingarn Research Center at Howard University and the 
Wisconsin State Historical Society were among our subscrib- 
ers. 

I'll conclude this report on Nebraska "Corrections" 
policy by suggesting that, if you believe the above calls for some 
explanations you seek them from the Department of Correc- 
tions and/or the prison administration. Ourattempts as prison- 
ers, toget explanations, straight answers, or even real listening, 
bear nofruit. And you should understand that you haveas much 
of an interest in how prisons in this state are run as we prisoners 
do. The great majority of the people locked up in this state will 
return to the communities we came from. As we return, we will 
have been, to a large extent, products of our prison environ- 
ments. 
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the crossis a picturesque instrument of 
torture, graceful and acceptable. but 
suppose they had strangled christ? then 
you would have had to venerate the 
garrote. or -- at a later date -- the guil- 


upon your belly ... would dangle a small 
golden electric chair and the steeple of 
your church would be decorated by a... 

-karge bronze electric chair -- 

Finnley Wren, by Philip Wylie 
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The Crucifixion of St. Peter 


RESOURCES FOR PROGRESSIVES: 


Anyone interested in justice issues might want to 
check the National Association of Criminal Defense Law- 
yers website: thetitle of their home page ontheweb is "NACDL 
Criminal Justice News/Projects." 

Three Learning on Line University websites: http:/ 
/www.people-link.com, ZNet, http://www.l|bbs.org, and 
www .lolu.org, for course descriptions, registration information, 
etc. 

i-Contact, a new resource for Progressive, Alterna- 
tive, Independent Video makers and Video Activists, now has 
aweb pageat http://www. gifford.co. uk/-bedwards/video/. They 
are interested in people who want to become actively involved. 

OSEPP -- Organization for Sensible and Effective 
Prison Policy -- covers the justice system, and offers prisoners 
penpals service. The web pages are at http:/Avww.amandia.org/ 
osepp 

The e-mail directory of the US Congress is at http:/ 
/www.webslingerz.com/jhoffman/congress-email. html. 

White.House e-mail: President@whitehouse. gov; 
Vice.Pres@whitehouse. gov; First.Lady@whitehouse. gov. 

PRISON RADIO (a project of the Quixote Center) 
challenges mass incarceration and racism by airing the voices 
of men and women in prison. Educational materials are 
intended to serve as a catalyst for public activism. To be onthe 
ZAP alert, send your email address to radioqc@sirius.com. To 
be on the mailing list send a contribution of $25 or more to 
Prison Radio/Quixote, PO Box 5206, Hyattsville, MD 20782. 

ANARCHIST BLACK CROSS FEDERATION oper- 

ates a Warchest to provide reliable, non-partisan financial 
support to political prisoners inthe US. The Warchest provides 
monthly checks to prisoners who have no financial resources, 
as well as emergency, one-time support on a one-time basis. 
For more information, contact ABCF, Box 8532, Paterson, NJ 
07508-8532. 
Foran explanation of the work of The Committee to End 
the Marion Lockdown, see "Political Prisoners in the Land 
of the Free?" in this issue of Buffalo Chip. CEML produces a 
good newspaper, Walkin Steel. For more information contact 
Bonnie Kerness; American friends Service Committee; Na- 
tional Campaign to Stop Control Unit Prisons; 972 Broad St., 
6th FI., Newark, NJ 07102. Phone 201/843-3192. e-mail: 
103137.3272@compuserve.com. 


"| CHOOSE. To IDENTIFY WITH THE UNDER-PRIVI- 
: LEGED, BLE CHOOSE, TO IDENTIFY: WITH THE: POOR. ae ; 
CHOOSE TO: GIVE MY LIFE FOR TRE HUNGRY. = 

CHOOSE TO GIVE MY. LIFE FOR THOSE WHO HAVE “3 

BEEN LEFT out oF THE SUNLIGHT OF. OPPORTUNITY. Le 


| CHOOSE TO. ‘LIVE FOR AND: WITH ‘THOSE WHO FIND“ : 


THEMSELVES SEEING. LIFE AS A rong AND DESOLATE. = 
CORRIDOR WITH ‘NO EXIT. SIGN." =e 
MARTIN: LUTHER hes JR. 


A FEW OF OUR POLITICAL PRISONERS 


Marshall Eddie Conway -- active in Black Panther 
Party. Imprisoned since April 1970. Denies the fatal shooting 
of a Baltimore police officer and the attempted murder of two 
other policemen. The case against him relied entirely on the 
testimonies of a paid jailhouse informer and police officer. 
There was no physical evidence linking Eddie and therewere no 
other witnesses. 

Russell Maroon Shoats. Philadelphia Black Pan- 
ther. Imprisoned for the last 24 years for the death of a 
policeman inthe case known asthe "Philly 5." A freedom fighter 
targeted by the FBI's COINTELPRO and the Philadelphia police 
department under Mayor Rizzo's administration. 

Sekou Odinga. Black Panther. COINTELPRO in- 
volvement in conviction. Currently held in the"hole" at Lompoc, 
in complete isolation, never outdoors, no visits or phone calls, 
no reading material, with no accusations against him and no 
infractions. 

Leonard Peltier. American Indian Movement leader. 
Imprisoned since 1975. FBI/COINTELPRO. All appeals 
denied on technicalities and loopholes in the law. Request for 
commutation currently before the US Pardon Attorney's office. 

HH 


Comite Hispano Montessori 
dba/Buffalo Chip 

2127 S. 35th Avenue 
Omaha, NE 68105-3131 


JERICHO (cont. from p. 1) forbidden —- evidently viewed as 
potential weapons. Security was heavy around the entire park, 
and restroom facilities were inconveniently far away. Partici- 
pants took it all in stride, and placed their banners across tree 
limbs. | taped our attractive new Ed/Mondo banner to the front 
of the stage, so it was always in view. It is 3 x 5 feet and has 
large pictures of Ed and Mondo, along with the words "Free Ed 
& Mondo Nebraska's Political Prisoners -- 28 years. 

All the speakers were excellent, particularly those 
from the many local organizations like ours in Nebraska that 
support individual Political Prisoners. Angela Davis spoke, as 
well as Geronimo je jaga, Ramona Africa, John Trudell, Dennis 
Banks, Attorneys Afeni Shakur and Chokwe Lumumba, and 
many others. Mondo's attorney, Lennox Hinds, was also on the 
program, but! did not see him. | spoke three minutes about Ed 
and Mondo. 

Food Not Bombs was also there, and fed vegetarian 
food to hundreds of people. 

| was also impressed with the number of youths 
present, and active in movements across the country. The New 
York contingent brought 40 busloads of youth -- and they're 
planning a Million Youth March later this year. 

Several "revolutionary" musical groups performed rap 
music about injustice. | particularly liked the John Africa 
(MOVE) rap group, who werethe children of MOVE activists, 
either dead or still in prison. The media may have ignored the 
Jericho March, but it has brought groups together who are 
determined to join forces to free US Political Prisoners. 

HH 


THANK YOU to those generous people who have sent 
money to Buffalo Chip, to help with the printing. Your 
gifts are deeply appreciated and much needed. Checks 


should be sent to: Buffalo Chip, 1314S. 9th St., Omaha, 
NE 68108. Blessings! 
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